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FOREWORD 


The present book consists of reports of five lectures 
which I gave during a tour in America in the autumn 
of 1921. Many friends desired to have them in perma- 
nent form, and as my wife has kindly typed them out 
and made them ready for publication I gladly present 
them with the copyright to the American Section of the 
Theosophical Society, 
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CHAPTER I 


HUMAN DESTINY 


There is a certain way of regarding history which 
makes it a part of the greatest study in life—that of 
man in work and growth. We look over a vast range 
of human life, in which the peaks of splendid civiliza- 
tions rise in regular order—Peru and Mexico, Chaldea, 
Assyria and Babylonia, Greece and Rome, Scandinavia, 
Egypt, India, China, the Christian and Mussulman 
empires, and now the great scientific civilization of but 
a century’s growth, that has already spread itself over 
tens of millions of square miles of earth, ushering in 
the age of iron, an era of machinery, organization and 
intelligent obedience to external law. 


Looking over this vast field of work and growth we 
see one civilization after another reach its zenith, decay 
and die, while another is quietly rising elsewhere, only 
to surpass it in the greatness and grandeur of its 
achievements as the mind of man goes marching on. 


Look over this panorama of human life—man toiling 
ceaselessly millennia after millennia with brain and 
hand, with individual genius and in grand co-operation. 
And where are the results of his stupendous labor? 
His policies and kingdoms and churches one by one 
have had their day and gone to rest. The palaces and 
tombs and temples of stone, colossal, wonderful, con- 
taining the work of millions of human hands, have 
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crumbled away, and lie buried beneath the sands of the 
desert or the waves of the ocean, the alluvium of rivers, 
the debris of volcanoes. Even the pyramids of Egypt, 
mightiest of monuments, are crumbling away, though 
they are but a few thousand years old. The work of 
man perishes in the material world—but the soul of 
man goes on to ever greater material achievements. 
significant of inward growth. If purpose there be in 
human life, here it lies—in the perfecting of man’s 
powers, of his will and love and understanding—not in 
the work itself, supremely important though that is for 
the sake of the one who works. 

This idea is also beautifully expressed in the 
Bhagavad Gita where Shri Krishna is instructing his 
pupil in human duty; he is telling him that he should 
perform action that is duty, desiring the welfare of 
mankind, not for personal gain, but as an offering to 
the Divine Being who is intent upon raising mankind 
through experience to perfection. And in speaking of 
the different kinds of sacrifices that can be made, he 
said that greater than any material gift is the sacrifice 
of wisdom, because all actions ultimately end in 
wisdom. Wisdom is the goal of life; and that is 
described to be not merely knowledge, but the condi- 
tion of the soul of man that results from reverence for 
life, an enquiring disposition, and a willingness to serve. 
Here indeed lies the distinction between a man_of 
knowledge or learning, and a man of wisdom. The 
man of knowledge accumulates in his mind, as in a 
museum, great quantities of information; the man of 
wisdom seeks knowledge that is related to the life of 
feeling and action in which he finds himself—he 
reverences life and serves it, and all his experience sinks 
into the depths of his character, where wisdom resides. 

When I was quite a boy I had an experience which 
made me realize the place of knowledge in human life. 
I was extremely eager for knowledge, and used to 
spend much of my spare time in the large public refer- 
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ence library in Manchester, finding something intensely 
interesting on almost every page that I opened. One 
day it occurred to me to calculate how long it would 
take me to read all that I wanted to read in that library 
alone. There are about a hundred million pages of 
print—ten million hours of reading—say one million 
days of study—that is roughly three thousand years— 
about one hundred life-times, or, more correctly, body- 
times. And much of it might have been out of date be- 
fore I had finished! I realized that wisdom lies with- 
in, and that life is more than knowledge. 


Let me now draw your attention to the purposes that 
we find in consciousness itself. Wherever there is life 
there is an instinct of self-preservation. This is found 
even in the simplest organism; and no one can explain 
that instinct as having come from any combination of 
matter. It lies at the very heart of embodied life. That 
instinct is subject to growth, and when we trace it 
through to man we find it no longer the simple instinct 
of self-preservation—it has become the desire for self- 
expansion. Life is expansion, growth, and it is in con- 
sciousness itself that we may seek the springs of 
growth. We find innate in man three spiritual ideals 
which are always urging him onwards to activity, desire 
and thought. 

One of these three is freedom. Every live man is 
impatient of the constraints of his environment. He is 
always on the look-out for opportunities to be and to 
have more than at present. Let us put it in terms of 
motion. ‘The man who has to walk envies him who can 
ride in the street car; he in turn looks with a longing 
eye at the private automobile. The owner of the private 
car is impatient of the speed limits, and begins to think 
of the joys of the aeroplane. The aviator soon tires of 
trudging among the clouds—he wants to visit the moon 
and the distant stars. It is an expression of the innate 
spiritual ideal, which is urging man on to develop his 
will by efforts to control his environment and himself. 
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A second spiritual ideal is the desire to understand life 
and things. You cannot picture the scientific man who 
would say, “Now we understand enough. Let us leave 
it at that.” The chemist formulates his atomic theory, 
and soon wants to know the nature of the atom. The 
eae discovers the electron—surely that is enough! 

ut no, he must know the forces of which it is formed 
and the way in which they work. There is no limit to 
man’s desire to understand. It is a spiritual impulse 
that will push him onwards to the very gates of divine 
omniscience itself. ‘Thirdly there is the great desire of 
love, whereby our life is constantly enlarged and en- 
riched by the addition of our neighbor’s consciousness 
to ours in some degree. - Love introduces us to life, not 
only in the physical body, but also in every department 
of its activity and progress. It is an essential form of 
expansion. The miser who tries to keep his life sepa- 
rate from his fellows, in safety and comfort, shrinks 
and becomes more miserable day by day. Society 
grows richer day by day from the circulation of life. 
These three irrepressible ideals of freedom, unity and 
understanding, are clearly felt and followed by thought- 
ful and well-developed men; but even in the selfish 
and ignorant they can be seen, growing in distorted 
form in the darkened house of life. The man who 
seeks excitement with the aid of drugs and drinks 
really desires self-expansion, the stimulation of his 
wit or his bodily sensations. It is the same funda- 
mental spiritual desire, from which no man escapes, 
felt in dark forms of ignorance that will lead to pain 
and purification in the end. The man who seeks fame 
seeks self-expansion. He wants to expand himself into 
the lives of others, to fill their minds as well as his own. 
It is a dark, delusive, selfish form of expansion, destined 
to result in conflict and pain, and perfection in the end. 
The man who seeks wealth and power in a degree be- 
yond the things of his healthy life and family and social 
responsibility, with a craving for more and more of 
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possessions, has the idea that he is becoming strong and 
great. But what is the truth? Rather he becomes the 
slave of those things that he possesses—he is much pos- 
sessed by them. They are valuable; they must be pro- 
tected. He thinks about them ; they occupy his feelings ; 
they dominate his activities; it is slavery, and experi- 
ence that will teach him the truth of that in the course 
of time, and will turn his desire for self-expansion into 
spiritual channels, wherein he will learn to control and 
develop the will, and use it with love and understand- 
ing in the world. Everywhere, in wise or unwise forms, 
are to be seen the activities that result from these innate 
springs of human action. They point out a true pur- 
pose in human life—the development and enrichment 
of our real selves, inviolable centers of consciousness 
with their respective characters, evolving from imper- 
fection to perfection in a long lifetime in which many 
bodies come and go, ending in a glory of achievement 
beyond the most splendid that our imaginations can 
picture at the present time. 

Think also of what is most precious and what is most 
feared. Each one fears most of all that he should go 
mad. Conversely, in his secret heart, there is desire 
that his consciousness should expand and develop into 
a glorious sunlike flame where now it is a feeble 
glow. Firm and self-determined in will and decision; 
clear and brilliant in imagination and understanding ; 
well-balanced, able to love all beings, rejoicing in 
glorious strength and wisdom, wonderful in skill— 
such is the picture of each one of us as he shall be 
before very long. God and nature conspire to this end. 
And we have reached that stage of progress at which 
we can see for ourselves the road that we have still to 
travel, and begin to use our faculties for its swifter 
transit. 

_ The first thing that will be marked in a man who has 
thus understood something of life and its purpose, is 
the desire to lend himself fully to its fulfilment, in the 
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development of what we call character. Consider what 
happens whenever we are touched by anything in this 
world through any of our organs of sense. A message 
is carried along what are called the afferent nerves to 
the brain. Next it enters consciousness, and our feeling, 
thought and will, deal with the matter, and come to 
some decision about what is to be done. Thirdly, a 
message is sent through the efferent nerves to the 
organs of motion, and the body moves or acts according 
to its orders received from within. An undeveloped man, 
thinking too much of the body and its affairs, as if they 
were life itselfi—more precious than independence of 
will, clearness of thought, purity of feeling—is the slave 
of the body. He lives to eat, to be comfortable, to be 
secure, not first to think and love and carry out his 
thoughts and loves in action with determined will. 


But the man of character rejoices in the true 
immortal ever-present self within, to whom under- 
standing and love and freedom are more precious than 
gold and jewels. He is really a man, a thinker. Such 
were, for example, the men who worked at the develop- 
ment of flying, amidst danger to life and limb; with 
loss of fortune, safety, comfort; worst of all, amid the 
jibes of their fellow-men, ignorant and learned alike. 
Still they held to their self-appointed task with the 
vision of prophets and the courage of martyrs, and 
they won through in the end and put new powers and 
possibilities into the hands of mankind. Such have 
been the great religious teachers who from their insight 
have given us wisdom; the social reformers and states- 
men who have won our liberty; the scientific devotees 
of truth who have presented us with power; the artists 
whose vision and skill have led us to the delights of 
beauty; the philosophers whose purity of thought has 
almost unveiled the truth. They are indeed conscious 
of the inner life. Living in the kingdom of heaven 
within themselves, seeking that first, all these things 
have been added unto them. 
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This is the first step upon the path of willing fulfil- 
ment of destiny; to realize the self within and the 
purpose of our lives, to distinguish between the 
important and the unimportant, and not be confined in 
our imagination merely to this bodytime of fifty or 
seventy years. Our lifetime contains many bodytimes, 
and has its certain fulfilment of growth, through many 
births and deaths in this world of ours that provides 
all sorts and degrees of bodily condition and environ- 
ment for human experience, from that of the savage, 
through that of the civilized man, to that of the great 
philosopher, artist, scientist, statesman—even the 
perfect man. 

What is this perfect man who shall not need more 
human experience, to whom this world has taught all 
its lessons? Consider the idea of perfection. ‘There 
can be a perfect dog, which has developed to the full 
its canine powers of sense and desire, and now is 
showing great intelligence and love for its master. If 
it goes any further it cannot remain a dog; it must 
become a man—the dog life with its limitations cannot 
teach it any more. In its next birth it must become a 
man. So with man—he who has developed his 
understanding to the limits of logic, his love so that 
there is none hated by him, his will so that he makes 
good use of the opportunities of his condition of life, 
is now to be seen as the man of genius, of inspiration, 
of intuition—he has touched the summit of human 
experience and nearly finished his necessary course of 
human births and deaths. To understand this great 
human lifetime and its course, and serve its ends—that 
is the first step on the road to perfection. 


The second is related to the feelings. Here a man 
must have a similarly long view, so that his decisions 
are made from within, not as the mere reaction of 
environment. ‘The man, well balanced and independent 
in feeling, full of reverence and love, is ready to value 
each experience on its merits, and is not going to judge 
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it by temporary likes and dislikes. He will be calm, 

strong and steady, undisturbed while things press _ 
around, whether they please or not, or are desirable or 

undesirable. It is perfect love, reverence for life, recog- 

nition of the moral law, devotion to the divine in every- 

thing and every act, and in himself, that will liberate 

him from fear and agitation. Absence of emotional 

agitation, not of emotional strength—that is the second 

of the marks of true progress. 


The third relates to the will. Such a man has come 
to the stage in which he will be master in his own house, 
and will deliberately train the mind and body so that 
they will be perfect instruments in his service—sensi- 
tive, strong, vigorous, enduring, powerful, obedient. 


And all these three works are matters of daily life. 
The spiritual life is to be lived here and now. It is 
not a matter of ghostly tenuous existences, of drifting 
airily through realms of golden sunshine and_ soft 
clouds. It is here, and our ideals point to it. God is 
in His world—and this is it. The true man uses his 
will with courage in the adventure of life; he serves and 
follows truth ; he lives with a heart of love—this is liv- 
ing the spiritual life. And this can be done by 
merchant, lawyer and doctor and engineer and artist, 
in the professional work, in the home, everywhere, by 
the humble and by the lofty. “Who sweeps a room,” as 
the poet said, “as for My sake, makes that and the 
action fine.” It only needs that these three—courage, 
truth and love—shall be striven for in every affair of 
life. Mistakes and falls do not matter where the effort 
is sincere. ‘The Great Law will soon rectify them, and 
teach the doer. Spirituality is to be measured not by 
the apparent failure, but by the ratio between the effort 
and the difficulty of the occasion. Nor is it to be 
measured by quantity of work but by quality. For 
quantity is an attribute of matter. 
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Here, then, lies the goal and purpose of our lives, 
and the means of its attainment, not remote and irrele- 
vant to our present life, as though we were shipwrecked 
men struggling with terrified strokes towards a distant 
shore, but warm and living, and bearing fruit at every 
stage, earnests of that greater fruit that shall accom- 
pany our perfect achievement of human growth when 
that race is won in which all are at last winners. 


CHAPTER II 


PLEASURE, PAIN AND HAPPINESS 


It is one of the commonest thoughts of philosophers 
and poets that pain is characteristic of the human lot 
in life. ‘Man looks before and after,” says one of 
them, “and longs for what is not.” In this he differs 
from the cattle browsing in the fields, for they have no 
pain or sorrow apart from the presence of immediate 
danger and physical hurt. They live in the satisfaction 
of the present moment, and do not trouble themselves 
about past and future. But the mind of man covers a 
period of time, extending into the past by its ever- 
present memory; and into the future by its constant 
judgment and anticipation. Most poetry is tinged 
with sadness, especially that of our English national 
poet Shakespeare who, in his sonnets deals with soft 
mournfulness, not so much upon man’s unsatisfied long- 
ings, as upon his fear to lose the things which he has 
and loves. In one of his sonnets, for example, in which 
he is contemplating the ruins of past greatness and the 
decay of all man’s works he says: 


“Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate— 
That time will come and take my love away.” 


and he concludes: 


“This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose.” 
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Exactly the same thought has been expressed even by 
the optimistic Shelley in his line, 


“Our sincerest laughter with some pain is fraught.” 


The cause of pain is always to be traced to the mind, 
with its memory and imagination, its anxiety and fear, 
its magnification and perpetuation of the pains and sor- 
rows of life. Even the physical pains and troubles of 
life are largely of its manufacture. ‘The animal satis- 
fies its healthy appetite, and lies down to rest. Man 
dwells in his imagination on the pleasures of taste, and 
devises means and excites his senses far beyond all 
moderate and healthy requirements, making himself 
liable to innumerable diseases. ‘The same imagination, 
with its fear and longing for the future, draws man on 
to seek security in inordinate possessions and the selfish 
paths of power and fame, painful to themselves and 
their fellow-men, the source of nearly all our social ills. 

One of the greatest troubles is the fear of death, and 
here also man seems to be afflicted beyond all other 
creatures, not only in its anticipation, but in the 
experience itself. When I was in San Francisco 
recently I heard the story of the king of the seal rocks 
lying off the coast. Some years ago there lived there 
a huge seal which had been leader of the herd for 
about a hundred and twenty years; but one day it 
happened that another seal, a powerful fellow, came up 
from the south, and made battle with the old king. 
The two fought, it is said, for three days, and the end 
came when the old seal, wounded in many places, swam 
across to the shore and died, and the new king reigned 
in his stead. It is an example of what the poet called, 
“Nature, red in tooth and claw,” and it sometimes 
strikes the imagination as a terrible condition of life. 
But consider the consciousness rather than the body of 
the animal, and there are some things there to be seen 
which make us pause before we decide. That animal 
had not the power of man’s mind with which it could 
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ruminate in old age upon the experiences of life. Its 
enjoyment lay in the use of its physical powers, and 
when those were waning perhaps it was the arrange- 
ment of a merciful providence that its body should be 
brought to an end in a grand climax of excitement—the 
culminating period of its life. I sometimes think with 
regard to the red-in-tooth-and-claw theory that we are 
too much the slaves of imagination when we view 
Nature’s arrangements with horror. I remember once 
carefully watching a struggle between a large grass- 
hopper and a small lizard which had grasped it in its 
mouth. The lizard was trying to gobble the big insect 
up, and the grasshopper was kicking with all its legs, 
and it occurred to me that perhaps from the standpoint 
of consciousness both these primitive creatures were 
enjoying the greatest sensations of their lives. But 
when man’s death hour comes we often have a really 
distressing spectacle. ‘There is perhaps no sadder 
thing to see in life than an old man or woman lying 
upon a sick-bed for years, gradually drawing nearer 
and nearer to death in pain and misery, kept alive per- 
haps by doctor’s drugs—not a battle of perhaps three 
exciting hours or days, but a torture of months or 
years. 

The conclusion of this is plain. -The cause of nearly 
all our pain is the mind itself, and to such an extent is 
this true that people have often thought that pain is 
inseparable from the human state. All the philosophers 
of the different schools have diagnosed the cause of 
pain to be the mind itself, and in their treatment pro- 
posed for the removal of pain they have always dealt 
with the mind. Even the physician who cures a suffer- 
ing man would make his work more complete and per- 
manent were he to say, “I have cured your body for 
the moment only ; look now to your mind as the source 
of your weakness.” As Christ said to the man whom 
he healed: ‘‘Sin no more, lest a worse thing befall 
thee.” 
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In what way, then, shall this troublesome mind be 
treated, in order that we may put an end to pain? 

There are two distinct ways—one is to silence this 
thing that gives us so much trouble, and go back to 
the animal condition of consciousness. ‘The other is 
to perfect the mind’s understanding of life, so that 
pleasure and pain may be seen in their rightful places 
and used for the attainment of the greatest thing in 
the world—the development of enlightened conscious- 
ness, 


To quiet this troublesome mind is the aim of the man 
who seeks in the drinking-cup solace from the mis- 
fortunes and troubles of his business or his home. It 
has been facetiously remarked that no man is really 
happy, except when he is in a state of hopeless intoxi- 
cation—dead drunk. Then he is back in the animal 
condition, and has driven dull care away. ‘The same 
general effect has been attempted by many philosophers 
and religious people, who have endeavored to quiet the 
mind by diverting it from the pains and problems of 
the moment. 


Among the consolation philosophies of the world two 
stand out strongly— the Epicurean and the Stoic, both 
of ancient Greece and Rome. Both based their attain- 
ment of happiness upon a certain shrinking from life. 
The Epicurean said, “Do not poison the present with 
regrets for the past and fears for the future. Live a 
healthy well-ordered life, and leave the rest to Nature, 
which cannot be improved by the art of man.” ‘The 
Stoic, however, drew attention to the important fact 
that if the mind is the source of our pain, it is also the 
means of our greatest happiness, not only in its own 
working, but in its effects in life. The Stoic would say, 
“Regard the process of Nature concerning your valued 
possessions—your horses and houses and lands—do 
not these wither and decay when they are not constantly 
protected by the mind, and do you not constantly take 
thought for these things—their protection and preser- 
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vation and improvement?” “Certainly,” would be the 
reply. “Well, then, what of your still more cherished 
possession, the mind? Does not this also require atten- 
tion—proper nourishment and rest, and above all the 
exercise of its powers in all the business of life?” 
There was another argument used to convince people 
of the fact that they really thought of themselves as 
the mind. If you go to a man and tell him that he is 
in an unhealthy condition, that his body seems to be 
out of order, and he had better consult a physician, he 
will not take offence ; but if you approach the same man 
and say, “Look here, my friend, it seems to me that 
your mind is out of order. Your moral nature seems 
to be diseased. Do you not think you had better con- 
sult a psychologist or a priest?” he will at once become 
angry. ‘There is no difference in the two cases, but 
that in the second you refer to the mind, not the body, 
and men feel themselves really touched when you refer 
to that. 


So the Stoic established the idea that in the mind 
our happiness was to be sought. How, then, did they 
propose to get rid of pain without destroying happiness 
as well? This, they said, can be done by dividing your 
world into two parts. Study all things, and classify them 
as those which are within your power and those that 
are out of your power. Then, by allowing the mind to 
concern itself only with those that are within your 
powers you will give it scope for activity and exercise, 
but not for distress or inquietude about any outside 
thing. To such an extent did the Stoics attain philo- 
sophical abstraction that they were able to put out of 
mind many things that would distress an ordinary man. 
There is the familiar example of the man thrown into 
prison who would consider that his body had now gone 
into the possession of his enemies, and he would trouble 
himself no more about it. A story is told that the 
master of the great slave Stoic Epictetus was a very 
strong man, and he sometimes amused himself at the 
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expense of the philosopher. One day he was twisting 
Epictetus’ leg, and the Stoic philosopher said to him, 
“Now if you twist that lez any more you will break 
it.” ‘The strong man did break the leg, but Epictetus 
did not trouble about it—the matter was outside his 
power. 

In this view also there is a great degree of shrinking 
from life. We have had much the same idea put 
forward occasionally in a selfish kind of religious teach- 
ing, which would try to take the mind away from the 
sphere of its trouble and growth. Consider, it says, 
this life of sixty or seventy years of trouble and diffi- 
culty as nothing beside the great life of happiness that 
is to follow—countless years of unalloyed happiness in 
heaven. Do not be troubled, therefore, by the petty 
accidents of this short material life. This view pre- 
supposes that the troubles of this life are not important, 
and regards us like children annoyed by some foolish 
elder, who wait patiently for the end of his attentions 
and then turn to the business in their minds. All those 
who thus shrink from life regard it as useless, or as 
some kind of a test or examination, not as a means 
of growth. 


This was not the way of the great religious teachers 
of the world. Jesus the Christ added to his own 
troubles those of the rest of mankind, and advised us 
to do the same thing. Shri Krishna busied himself 
about all the affairs of the world, from the life of the 
village cowherds to the wars of princes and the discus- 
sions of philosophers. Gautama, the Buddha, had one 
of the most striking life stories which the world has 
to offer. He had a loving and powerful father, splendid 
palaces and gardens, the society of dear friends, and 
grew up gracious and happy in these most beneficent 
conditions. But when as a young man he came into 
occasional contact with sorrow, caught a glimpse of 
sickness and death, and began to inquire and discover 
that these were the common lot of man, so strongly did 
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it affect him that it left him with no rest or consolation. 
There must be a solution, he felt, to this problem of 
human sorrow. And the end of it was that he wandered 
forth to the mountains and forests to question the 
sages and to meditate upon the problem of sorrow, 
until at last under the great tree at Gaya illumination 
came, and he gave a cry of rejoicing beautifully 
expressed in the words of the English poet, Sir Edwin 
Arnold: 

“T, Buddh, who wept with all my brother’s tears, 
Whose heart was broken by a whole world’s woe, 
Laugh and am glad, for there is liberty. Ho, 

Ye who suffer, know ye suffer from yourselves—” 
It was not by shrinking from life and pain, but by per- 
fecting the mind to the extent of illumination, that such 
great leaders and teachers of mankind came to the end 
of pain. 

Now, there is one consideration about human life 
that I should like to put strongly before you. In one of 
the old Hindu books; there is a curiously paradoxical 
statement about man. It describes man as “the power- 
ful, and powerless, the ignorant, the wise.” And that is 
what we actually find. Man is born the most helpless 
creature in the world, without natural clothing or 
weapons, without swiftness or acute senses, without 
the instinct to build a house or take the food that suits 
his needs. We might think that if God created this world 
He had some curious reason for discriminating against 
man, to form him thus helpless and unprotected among 
the creatures of the world. But what do we find in 
effect? That physical disadvantage and difficulty and 
mental growth have gone on together. Man without 
natural clothing can live in every climate of the world, 
because with the aid of his mind he provides it for him- 
self, suited to the places where he wants to go or live. 
Man, without natural strength or weapons, has made 
for himself innumerable tools and machines and engines 
with which he has made himself partner in the forces 
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of Nature, and wielder of the weapons of thunder and 
lightning, conqueror of every other creature by virtue 
of the mind with its ever-increasing knowledge and 
understanding, and its moral instinct to associate with 
other men. Man, without wings, can soar higher and 
further and faster than any bird and he can travel 
across oceans and continents in a few days. With the 
instruments of science he can see the distant and the 
small, talk to his neighbor three thousand miles away, 
and send his messages in a moment round the world 
on the wings of invisible ether. He can record his 
thoughts for his neighbor and the use of future genera- 
tions. He can understand and enjoy beauty and humor, 
and produce instruments of entrancing melody and 
harmony and glorious works of art. And amid all 
these achievements a still greater thing has come to 
him—a rich inner life of the mind, the result of his 
experiences and efforts, every day growing fuller and 
more able to cope with the still larger and more far- 
reaching experiences and teachings of this marvellous 
world of life. In the midst of this, how can it be said 
that the difficulties and troubles of life have not proved 
of benefit to man, helping to give him the one thing that 
all sane men value above everything else—a rich and 
powerful consciousness ? 


Feeble and ignorant man in the beginning might 
have prayed to God for relief from his disabilities. He 
might have prayed for safety and comfort, ease and 
enjoyment, a life of pleasure free from all pain. Such 
is the condition of primitive religious man. ‘‘Remove,” 
he might have begged, “these obstructions to my enjoy- 
ment, these constraints upon my liberty.” But God 
remained mercifully silent, working at a great plan, 
presenting to the conscious being, man, the conditions 
that would call forth his efforts and develop and enrich 
his life, material and spiritually alike. The world is 
the friend of man. 
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Here, then, is an argument about the obstacles of 
life, which are the source of our sorrow and pain; that 
they are not necessarily undesirable because we in our 
ignorance, and full of imperfections, do not find them 
to our immediate liking. Better will it be for us if we 
study them with wise judgment, than if we try to 
value them according to the impulse of our passing 
feelings and desires. In general, the world may be 
described as an obstruction to consciousness. ‘That is 
the only ultimate definition of matter—that which 
obstructs our senses in some way. It might seem 
pleasant to me that I should be able to see through the 
wall; it would save me the trouble of going through 
the door in order to know what is in the next room. 
But if I could see perfectly through the wall, I could 
not see the wall itself; and if I could see perfectly I 
could not see at all. If the earth did not resist the 
pressure of my feet I could not walk. The world is 
resistance to consciousness, and the obstacles with which 
it is filled constantly widen the flow of the stream of my 
consciousness. 


What is true in general is also applicable in the par- 
ticular. The world is the friend of man not only in the 
mass but also in each individual case; and the experi- 
ence that comes to us is of infinite value, judged from 
the standpoint of evolving life. Here the testimony of 
great numbers of old people, who look back upon the 
troubles and calamities of their lives and say that there 
is not one bit of that experience that they would have 
cared to lose. Pleasurable or painful as it may have 
been at the time, it has contributed great richness and 
depth to character and consciousness, and has widened 
their lives to a condition that they value above all things. 
There is a saying in one of the Hindu scriptures to 
the effect that to the wise man all things are alike— 
cold or heat, a friend or an enemy, gold or a lump of 
clay. Sometimes people think that it means that all 
things are worthless, that even our glittering gold is 
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only a form of clay. But that is not the real meaning. 
All is gold. 

If some one dies and leaves me a million dollars, I 
am not going to jump for joy about that. I shall first 
consider whether I am strong enough in character to 
sustain the new responsibility. Maybe I shall become 
idle and self-indulgent, shall cease to be a useful or 
productive citizen, and find myself soon upon a bed of 
sickness or at the doors of an early death. I have 
noticed this among people of South India—that many 
educated men who have succeeded in their professions, 
particularly the law, are diabetic and afflicted with pon- 
derous bodies to an extent almost unknown among men 
less happy in material means. And, on the other hand, 
when Nature chooses for me the affliction of accident or 
sickness, I shall enquire whether I can sustain this 
lesson of life, and, having faith in the world, I shall 
ask in an immortal sentence used by the great President 
of our Society, Mrs. Besant, “What is wrong with me 
that I feel pain?’ Always people are asking what is 
wrong with the world, with my neighbor, with the 
Government, with the climate, but I shall try to have 
the wisdom to ask of myself, “What is wrong with me 
that I feel pain?” And perhaps I shall find that I have 
something to learn of patience, or fortitude, or courage, 
or sympathy, or carefulness, or effort, something that I 
can learn from precisely the conditions that trouble me 
just now. 

This is also the attitude of the true devotee who 
believes that this is God’s world in which He is all- 
powerful, all-present, all-knowing. 

No one but I can drive God out of the world—His 
world and mine—and I will not presume to tell Him 
with ignorant, selfish and cowardly prayer that the 
thing that He has given is not the best for me. If 
it conflicts with my foolish desires and opinions, let me 
learn to wake up to greater and more important life, 
and know, as an ancient scripture says, that those things 
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that are painful in the beginning are often pleasant in 
the end, while those that are pleasant in the beginning 
are sometimes painful in the end. 

Then comes a curious and happy thing, with this 
understanding about the place of pain in life. Resent- 
ment, discontent, anxiety, that multiply the pains of 
life tenfold are disappearing, and pain is not what it 
was before, because I no longer need its violent lesson. 
It was a friend in need but not a necessary friend ; and 
its work is nearly done for me when I realize its value, 
and have conquered the enemy, even death itself, with 
love. 

Even by the exercise of will the philosopher can 
alter the pressure of events upon him. You have to 
carry a heavy bag, for example. How much of its 
apparent weight depends upon the mood of your mind 
at the moment! ‘There is a beautiful illustration of 
this in one of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s essays, which 
speaks of the nature of a road. A man has to walk 
ten miles from one place to another. ‘The road stretches 
before him ten miles long to his weary discontented 
mind, but if he would understand it rightly, it is ten 
miles short, not long. What if he had had to cut his 
way through the primitive jungle? Then it would 
have been the equivalent of a hundred miles of road. 
There is a curious difference between the Hindu and 
the American people in this respect. The American is 
always anxious to get to the other place where he wants 
to do something, and is impatient of the journey; but 
the Hindu lives while he is on the road. An Indian 
villager will think nothing of a wall of thirty or forty 
miles to a postoffice for the weekly mail or dak, and will 
not be anxious to get to his journey’s end, for he is 
living all the while. He is not postponing life to the 
end of the road in his imagination, but is in remarkably 
close touch with the life of the rocks and rivers and 
trees and animals, which are not to him an alien life, 
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for without question he feels himself one of them and 
a part of that whole in which they share. 

There is, let me say, a great difference between 
pleasure and pain, which belong to the lower self of 
the body, with its discomforts and fears, and of happi- 
ness, which belongs to the higher self, and is perma- 
nent with the man who has risen to that degree of 
illumination in which he realizes the value of both. 
Life is full of happiness in any circumstances when it 
is full of love, understanding and service. 


CHAPTER III 
DIVINE JUSTICE IN THE WORLD 


Many people are acquainted with the following epi- 
taph, written by George Macdonald: 


Here lie I, Martin Elginbrod, 

Ha’e mercy on my soul, Lord God, 
As I would do, were I Lord God, 
And thou wert Martin Elginbrod. 


It is the opinion of most men that if there be a God 
He must be as just as the best of men, and His justice 
must include mercy. Enlarge upon this idea, and it is 
implied that in God’s world there must be perfect 
justice and perfect mercy everywhere at all times and in 
all events, small and large. And many there are who, 
seeing pain and many horrors of cruelty, unfairness 
and accident in the world have come to the conclusion 
that there is no God. “I am sure there is no God,” 
some one once said, “but there might be a Devil.” Yet 
others there are who have a strong instinct which con- 
stantly says to them, “There is a God; there is some 
divine purpose in even the most untoward events of 
life; what happens is permitted by Him and in some 
way represents His love.” You may recollect the story 
of the life of Gautama, who became the Buddha, as 
told in Sir Edwin Arnold’s beautiful poem The Light 
of Asia, how, in the midst of his beautiful palaces and 
gardens and friends, he came in contact with human 
pain and sorrow, and learned of its universality among 
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men, he said to himself, “There must be an explana- 
tion. It cannot be really as it seems.” ‘That was the 
sign of his deep spiritual nature, which spoke first with 
intuition in general terms, and later with clear under- 
standing after he had reached illumination, when he 
said, “Ho, ye who suffer, know ye suffer from your- 
selves,” and expounded the Great Law of justice or 
adjustment—karma, as it is called in the East. 

We are familiar with the faith of the scientist, and 
the way in which it has been justified in successes and 
advantage for men. Long ago when it was the custom 
for ignorant religious people to persecute their neigh- 
bors for independence of thought, because really they 
feared to know the truth lest it might destroy their 
happy dreams, it did not seem to men that the world 
had any rational order or purpose. It is true that they 
were some degrees above the savage, who sees in the 
lightning and thunder, the volcano and landslip, the 
wind and the rain, in disease and deformity, the acci- 
dents of a chaotic world, but they had not the spiritual 
intuition of the man of scientific temperament, who first 
said, “There must be an explanation of these things. 
They can be understood.” Following this belief trust- 
ing to the powers of the mind, and the intelligibility 
of the world, men of science have introduced us to a 
knowledge of the rational order of all things, and 
proved their faith by the gift to mankind of power that 
would seem miraculous to the savage or ignorant 
mediaeval European man. 

What is true of the faith of the scientist in the 
rational order of all things, even to the placing of a 
grain of sand or the fall of one drop of water, is true 
also of the moral order. The world is rational ; it is 
also moral. And many have been the saints filled with 
an instinct that gave them faith in this moral order, 
so that just as the early scientists went forward into 
the darkness and ignorance with truth as their weapon 
and shield of light, so does the saint go forth with 
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confidence in love and altruism, certain that love will 
triumph and bring us at last to the closest understand- 
ing of its detailed work—the moral order of life—a 
perception at last of the divine justice and mercy that 
fill each event, small or large, pleasant or painful, 
and make all the details of life intelligible, and accept- 
able to us above all other possibilities. 


There are three things involved in the understanding 
of this Great Law, which deals with events, with being 
and: becoming, with change, above all with actions and 
especially, in our interest, with the actions of men. The 
first is man’s relation to the world; the second his rela- 
tion to his neighbor; the third his relation to God. I 
shall take each of these in turn and try to show the 
nature and the presence of the working of the moral 
law, just and merciful at all times. 

Let us take first, maz and the world. Here operates 
the law of growth by labor, the law of action and 
reaction. It is the law that he who will not work 
shall not eat, taken in its most comprehensive sense. 
The world rewards work, love and truth. It repri- 
mands idleness, selfishness and thoughtlessness—the 
prime sins against the three human ideals of freedom, 
unity and understanding. In the three fundamental 
things of Nature—matter, energy and law—this is a 
part of the law, which provides that out of nothing, 
nothing comes, but from a given set of causes always 
the same result arises. This provides for a growing 
consciousness that by work it shall develop power in 
the world and the will within itself; by love it shall 
prolong its life and expand it into ever greater spheres 
of activity and thought; by thought it shall gain knowl- 
edge and the development of understanding. Con- 
sciousness is a positive thing, a living centre of being, 
that is created from within ; that cannot be worked upon 
by hands and moulded like a material body, but grows 
by the use of its powers of will, love and thought in 
the nourishing environment of a world of law. 
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The same idea has been expressed very beautifully 
by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore in one of his essays, where 
he says that there is one part of the universe that God 
has not shadowed with His throne, and that is the little 
self of man. God has made man his regent in this little 
kingdom; there to exercise in small measure the divine 
omnipotence, omnipresence, and omniscience, in the 
use of his will and love and thought, so that he is thus 
verily an image of God, growing more into his likeness 
and perfection day by day. Hence do we see in man’s 
life and world of action many imperfections of will, 
love and thought, even to the depths of idleness, 
selfishness and thoughtlessness, and the corresponding 
weaknesses of helplessness, loneliness and ignorance. 
Let him work, with all three powers of his conscious 
being, and the world will reward him with unlimited 
measure. Consciousness from its centre has infinite 
possibilities of work ; the world of God’s law also holds 
an equal infinity of reward. He who would eat, 
enjoy greater life and richer states of consciousness, 
let him work, with love and understanding. “Be not 
deceived,” said Paul, “God is not mocked, and what- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” ‘This is 
a universal law for all time. As man sows now so will 
he reap in the future. As man reaps now so he has 
sown in the past. 


The second aspect of the subject is the relation 
between man and man. Here operates the law of 
justice, which restores to each man the balance of 
reward that has been disturbed by actions done with 
lack of love. It provides for the accidents of birth, of 
life, of death—those things which seem to disturb the 
exact gift by Nature of the rewards of labor. ‘They 
are not accidents, but restoration or retribution. With 
selfish vigor I may snatch from my neighbor what is 
not due to me as the result of my own labor. The law 
restores the balance by taking from me the results of 
my own earnings until I have paid my debt. So no man 
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gets the immediate result of his labor—some receive 
more, some less. ‘There are balances to be taken into 
account, and when that is done each receives exactly the 
reward he deserves. If I am born with feeble body and 
brain, in a miserable slum, that is the result of an action 
of my own in the past by which I have produced some 
similar condition for other people. 

There was a story in one of the comic papers about 
two ladies who were talking together. Said one, “How 
much’ does your husband earn?” ‘The other replied, 
“A thousand dollars a month.” ‘Oh,” said the first, 
“You are lucky. You must have almost everything 
you desire.” “No,” said the second, “For his employ- 
ers pay him only one hundred dollars a month. I said 
he earned a thousand, but the bosses get the most of 
that!” If the first lady had known the law she might 
have added, “Then he must be owing nine hundred 
dollars a month in the moral bank of Nature.” Here 
is the statement of the law—he who injures will be 
injured; he who lies will be deceived; he who helps 
will be helped. Good fortune is the invariable result 
of good works. Suppose, for example, I am walking 
down the street and a tile falls upon my head. Who 
threw that tile? Was it merely the wind? No. I 
myself threw the tile. Just as I might take this book 
and throw it at the lamp over there and break it, and 
some one looking through the door, if asked what 
‘broke the lamp, would say, “The book broke the lamp,” 
and yet J broke the lamp; so would the man of imper- 
fect knowledge say, “It was merely the wind that blew 
the tile upon his head,” knowing nothing of the law of 
justice in the world, which works unseen but certain, 
like all natural laws. 

These two divisions of karma are brought clearly 
into view in a story that used to be much taught to 
Hindu children, about a weaver named Somilaka. He 
was the best weaver in his town, and made cloths 
fit for the king to wear; but by some unkindness of 
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fate he always remained poor. Now, one day he 
decided to go to another town and try his fortune 
there. He went home and told his wife. She said, 
“What is the use of that? What is going to happen 
will happen.” And she quoted an old proverb about 
the fish in the depths of the sea, the deer in the thick- 
ness of the forest, and the birds in the remoteness of 
the air—that when the appointed time comes each one 
of these will surely perish. ‘Even the treasure,” she 
said, “which is held in the palm of the hand will 
disappear if it is to be lost.” Somilaka quietly explained 
to his wife that she had mistaken the law. “Will you,” 
asked he, “when the time of eating comes, sit down 
with your arms folded and expect the food to jump 
into your mouth of its own accord? Or will you put 
forth your hand, and eat? No, karma fructifies in 
connection with present action. It cannot be passively 
received. It is an external thing.” 

So he went to the other town, and at the end of a 
year he had saved up a bag of gold, with which he set 
out for home. Now, in the course of his journey he 
had to pass through a large forest in the night, and 
there he lay down to sleep, and in his sleep he dreamed 
that he saw two strange and awful men approaching 
him, and he heard them talking together. ‘“Kartri,” 
said one, “Why have you given to this Somilaka what 
he does not deserve?” ‘The name Kartri means “doer,” 
I should explain. “No, Karma,” returned the other, “I 
have given him only what he worked for. The result 
of the matter depends upon you.” ‘Then Karma took 
the gold from the bag, and when Somilaka awoke he 
found that it was gone. 

Somilaka was a brave and wise man. He went back 
to the foreign town and worked for another year, and 
this time he had gained a bigger bag of gold. But 
again on his way home he had the same dream, heard 
the same conversation, and lost his gold. For a third 
time he worked for a year, and gained more gold than 
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ever, and this time he remained awake as he walked 
home through the forest. But once more the two 
strange men or gods appeared and Karma took away 
the gold. Then Somilaka said he would decline to live 
on such terms, that he must have what he wanted, and 
Karma, pleased with his courage, gave him the wealth 
he wanted, after teaching him the unselfish use of 
wealth, by sending him on a visit to two different kinds 
of wealthy men, the selfish and the generous, with 
whom he might see the karmic effect of the two differ- 
ent kinds of life. 

This story shows the two gods or aspects of the law 
working together—the one who gives the reward of 
labor, the other who balances up the results according 
to justice or retribution. ‘The practical teaching of 
karma thus is: Work here, love and help your neigh- 
bor, use your intelligence upon even the most difficult 
problems, even though you do not receive the reward 
of your efforts. If you are oppressed by poverty or 
lack of opportunity, or human injustice or indeed any 
sort of obstruction and difficulty and misfortune, it is 
because you owe something in the moral bank of 
Nature. The more you work, love and think, the 
sooner will your debt be paid, and then you will reap 
abundant fruit, because in the struggle under difficul- 
ties your power to work in all these ways will have 
greatly increased. There is no chance or accident, no 
' fear of failure; you will attain exactly according to 
your ideals and aspirations. 

Sometimes people say that karma can be taken 
passively, but that is not possible. If a violent enemy 
comes along, for example, they will say, “Why should 
Istruggle against him? Let him do what he likes. He 
cannot injure me unless it is within my karma; and 
when I have paid my debt it cannot occur again.” 
This is to ignore the fact that you are where you are 
becatise you are what you are, and if you decline to 
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use your powers in the situation in which your past 
actions have placed you now, you are making karma 
for the future, and you are in part responsible for the 
injury done to you by your enemy because you make it 
easy for him and put temptation in his way. The first 
law of karma requires that you deal with your problems 
with right feeling, thought and action, and your own 
nature does not permit passivism—you cannot be 
passive for a moment; you can only decide the way in 
which you will use your powers; their degree is shown 
in your character. 


The third aspect of this law deals with the relation 
between man and God. It might almost seem that the 
justice of which I have spoken is harsh and lifeless. 
That there must be some such invariable law we all 
acknowledge, for without it it is certain that the 
intelligent mind of man could not grow in the world. 
But perhaps you will say that the law of retribution 
seems hard in its punishment of selfish aggression 
against others, while it is just in its return. ‘That is to 
leave out of account the most important thing. This 
is God’s world of perfect law—perfect law of love as 
well as of rational order. How is this to be seen? In 
the reaction of the Great Law there is no punishment 
whatever ; it is all education, perfect education. Each 
thing or experience that comes to us is the result of 
our past actions of all kinds, is in accordance with the 
Law, is exactly what we most need for the development 
of our conscious powers and the enlargement of our 
minds and lives. This is the greatest thing in the 
world ; just as we fear most, among the possible calami- 
ties of life—poverty, disease, injury, loss of freedom 
and friends—that we should go mad, which is verily 
a loss of life and a death worse than any death of the 
body, so do we value most the enrichment of our 
consciousness, and what tends to that is the best thing 
for us. This is ordained in God’s law of justice in the 
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world—that in every act it combines the most perfect 
mercy, the greatest blessing. 


Suppose, for example, that I am a hold-up man. I 
stop my neighbor on a dark night in a lonely place, 
strike him down, and rob him. What is the cause of 
that action of mine? ‘The condition of my conscious- 
ness or character. It is crass, coarse, unimaginative, 
insensitive, or I could not do that thing. Therefore 
it needs a strong and vivid experience to awaken its 
sensitiveness and imagination. What happens? The 
law returns to me somewhat the same sort of injury 
that I have done to my neighbor. It penetrates my 
thick mental and moral epidermis. ‘Then, the next 
time I lift my hand to strike, before it falls a little 
thought will flash into my brain, “Well, now, that is 
not a very pleasant thing for this neighbor of mine. 
What about his suffering, and that of his wife and 
children?” A little later it will be impossible for me 
to do that thing, because my consciousness will have 
been developed by experience. The Law has helped 
me to grow. It has given me by outward experience 
that which I did not choose to learn by thought and 
love. 

It will be seen that the law is always educative, 
never punitive. There is nothing in human character 
that requires elimination. ‘The evil person is only 
an unbalanced one and insomuch as his evil is danger- 
ous it takes its strength from some positive attainment. 
For example, the Chinese pirate has at least the courage 
to sin on a large scale, and has also vigor and decision 
of character, and opportunity for which he has fought. 
There is some strength about him, and in this respect 
everybody admires him; as, in fact, we all have a 
sneaking regard for the successful villain of the piece. 
He needs some experience that will develop his love, 
and karma will surely give it to him, and when he has 
attained that we shall have an example of the old 
proverb—the greater the sinner the greater the saint. 
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Similar is the case of the respectable man who suddenly 
takes to drink and ruins his body and his life in that 
body. He has met with some combination of circum- 
stances which have proved too strong a temptation for 
him, and under this test his character shows its inherent 
defect or weakness. The cause of his trouble lies 
within himself. And what is the result? ‘The deeply 
understanding self within the man, carrying on its 
almost subconscious activities and thought, is impressed 
with the experience to such an extent that the hollow 
part in the character is filled up, and in the end he will 
be a far better man than he was before. Still better 
it would have been if he had had the will, knowledge 
and love that would have enabled him to resist the 
temptation, and the wisdom to turn his suppressed 
desires into some other channel of benefit, not injury 
to others and himself, but where man will not use his 
will, love and thought, the law steps in as his savior 
and with pain directs him back to the good. 


This sort of balancing up of the character comes in 
every case of deficiency, because we always act from 
what we are and karma is the reaction from that. ‘The 
philanthropist, for example, may set out to do some 
good, but do harm instead. Why? Because of his 
ignorance or thoughtlessness. I remember a case which 
occurred in one of our English towns when I was a 
boy. ‘There was a great deal of unemployment which 
affected the carpenters who made packing cases for 
the merchants in the town. A philanthropic gentleman 
opened a charitable workshop for the unemployed 
carpenters and gave them just what they needed for the 
bare maintenance of themselves and their families, and 
set them to work. Then he and his agents went to 
the merchants and asked for orders, pointing out that 
they were doing charitable work. Many merchants 
gave them orders, but the result of that was that other 
carpenters were thrown out of work, and in turn had 
recourse to the charitable workshop. So the philan- 
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thropist was doing harm not good; and this vicious 
thing went on until people began to write to the news- 
papers and point out the folly of it, and the workshop 
had to be closed. Such a man, would, by the law, 
reap the result of his action in an environment con- 
taining difficulties such as those he helped to make 
for the carpenters; and in that condition he would 
learn to understand the complexities of life, and add 
that quality-to his love so that in the end it would 
become real wisdom, of the greatest value? 

Surely no man, under these conditions, would be 
so unwise as to pray for escape from the world. or 
release from the results of his errors. In that way he 
would never grow, but would retain the imperfections 
of his present ignorance, selfishness or feebleness— 
whichever fault may be his. But the law works for 
the greatest thing in the world, and assists man to 
rise to the utmost possibilities of his being, glorious 
beyond imagination, full of the ripest fruits of our 
highest aspirations. As our life proceeds we become 
more sensitive, more willing, more loving, more intelli- 
gent, and outside karma ceases much of its beating 
because we have chosen deliberately to live and love 
and learn, to appreciate life and make use of all that 
it has to teach, with understanding, without resent- 
ment or discontent. It is thus also, and only thus, 
that supreme happiness is attained. 


CHAPTER IV 


SELF-RELIANCE AND DEVOTION 


I shall introduce my subject this evening with two 
quotations from a great American philosopher who 
has done more than any other to form the character of 
the American race. I speak of Emerson. He says: 
“Who so would be a man must be a non-conformist.” 
To use one’s own thought and feeling and will, not to 
be a mere reflection of others, that is to be a living 
man. ‘There are some people who are like crystal balls 
which, when you place them on a green sheet of paper, 
look green, and on a red sheet, red. But the real man 
acts from the character that is within himself. Such 
were, for example, those courageous men who have 

resented humanity with the science and art of flying. 

hey were men who felt confident that the difficulties 
in the way of flight could be overcome. They had to 
face terrible dangers, and almost every one of the 
early experimenters with gliders and planes lost his 
life or met with serious injury. Still they kept on, 
in the face of physical danger, poverty, and, worst of 
all, the ridicule of their fellow-men, learned and igno- 
rant alike. Such have been many of the great explor- 
ers, scientists, inventors, doctors, statesmen, reformers, 
artists, teachers, prophets, and many, many humble 
people expressing their unseen courage in the simple 
activities of common life. 


One does occasionally, however, meet that clown who 
makes himself an obstinate nuisance to others by con- 
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stantly opposing and frictionating his environment in 
order to feel and show his independence; as one also 
meets the pompous idiot who trys to convince others 
that he is a man of will by a ridiculous display of 
physical expression or force, which does unfortunately 
deceive weak natures, but only demonstrates to the 
observant his essential dependence upon those whose 
fearful admiration he is seeking. Such are the people 
whose eye one avoids, lest one should pain them by the 
truth that they might read in one’s own; and it is cer- 
tainly not of their kind of non-conformity that the 
philosopher wrote, but of that distinct possession of 
conscious will and thought and taste of experience 
which comes between the impact of an event and the 
reaction of the man upon the world, and entirely 
determines his degree of compliance with it. Man is 
properly described as the “thinker,” and to this faculty 
of thought we may add those of will and feeling. 


The other quotation is: “Worship is the flowering 
and completion of human culture.’ Never do we so 
directly contact reality and imbibe from it the virtues 
of deep-seated character as when we are absorbed in 
self-forgetting reverence for something that is great 
and grand. ‘This is true of any contemplation that lifts 
us for a moment out of the littleness of our daily selves, 
and is part of the philosophy of many of the ancient 
pilgrimages which were undertaken calmly and on 
foot—not in the spirit of the modern tourist, who goes 
to see and conquer with the minimum expenditure of 
energy and time. In the true spirit do thousands of 
Hindu people march annually to Badarinarayan and 
other places in the Himalayas ; and from the pilgrimage 
they obtain an education unattainable in the schools. 
When the snow-clad peaks of the mighty Himalayas 
first break upon the pilgrim’s vision, as he rounds the 
corner from one valley into another, he is transfixed 
with the pure joy of worship and in him rises a pure 
and strong self, called into expression by the strength 
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of the mighty peaks and the purity of their eternal 
snows. His inner self is revealed to him, and the outer 
crust is transfused with its radiance. 


This sort of response to the upliftment that comes 
from great and beautiful and true things is indicated 
to be a distinct faculty when we speak of it as a product 
and means of culture ; and the result of genuine worship 
is to be seen in the swift evolution of the man who 
experiences it. Think of the five parts of man, in their 
different stages of growth—the physical, emotional, 
mental, moral and spiritual and notice how these come 
into prominence in turn. ‘The most primitive man is 
physical and sluggish, with strong desires only at rare 
times. As he evolves, his desires and emotions grow 
stronger till they overcome his physical lethargy, and 
he becomes energetic and even aggressive, and then in 
service of his desire the thinking mind begins distinct- 
ly to appear. Next, the mind develops into prominence, 
and he judges and controls his desires according to 
external law—that is the condition of the average 
civilized man. In him is now to be seen a little growth 
of the moral nature, which gives him a feeble sense of 
unity with other men. In the course of time and 
experience this grows into predominance, and the 
thinking mind becomes the servant of the altruistic 
purposes of the moral understanding. Next comes the 
deep understanding of life—direct response to great- 
ness or perfection, which is the characteristic of true 
worship. In this stage the smallest thing is significant 
of the greatest. Shri Krishna says that He receives 
the simplest offering—a flower, a leaf, a fruit, a drop of 
water—that is presented with pure devotion. ‘This is 
something different from -the self-seeking attitude 
of common prayer; and implies such spiritual culture 
or development of the soul that it realizes its contact 
with the divine, and can lend itself to the kind of living 
that that involves. 
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Such are the five planes of growth, expressed in the 
world. Old theosophical names for these stages were 
the physical, the astral, the mental, the buddhic and the 
nirvanic or atmic; and the full achievement of growth 
through them produces the adept or Master or perfect 
man. Names do not matter much, when we recognize 
the characteristics in consciousness. Indeed, precise 
descriptive terminology for things above our immediate 
understanding may often cripple and distort the growth 
of our understanding. Know first and let names 
follow, is a safe rule if knowledge is to be real, true, 
direct. 

These two standpoints, of self-reliance and devotion, 
have been expressed in the philosophies of nearly every 
nation. In Greece and Rome, for example, they 
appeared in the two schools of the Stoics and the Pla- 
tonists, and the followers of the latter, the Neo-Pla- 
tonists. ‘he Stoic was the man of will, who decided 
that life ought to be lived according to the decisions of 
the mind, and that there could be no greater mistake 
than that of allowing things to drift “according to 
Nature.” It has long been observed that everything 
that is left to the course of Nature decays and perishes. 
Only those objects or structures that are favored with 
the possession of an indwelling mind or at least an 
instinct of self-preservation, exhibit growth and 
progress ; and even the living body itself decays—every 
act of life is an operation of decay or partial death— 
and has to be restored to strength by an indwelling 
instinct that arranges for its nourishment and protec- 
tion. A wise man carefully trains his dogs and horses, 
stands guard over the health of his own body, and 
constantly repairs and restores his lands and houses. 
The mind is the source of creative activity. Nature 
left to herself produces no organic structures at all. 

So this mind is the most precious thing, and man does 
need to regulate his personal life by its art, to exercise 
its faculties by use in all the affairs of life—a course 
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which alone can result in its nourishment and growth. 
Let man, then, stand firmly on this pedestal, and from 
his own mind determine the course and the details of 
his life, and not trouble himself with that which lies 
outside his power. Perhaps the greatest deterrent to 
the clear and full use of this faculty is agitation, the 
result of fear, regret, anxiety. On this account it 
became a cardinal act of faith with the Stoics to con- 
cern the mind only with those things that seemed to lie 
within its power, to such an extent that almost the first 
thing a Stoic would do when confronted with anything 
that seemed to call for his thought or action would be 
to put to himself the question, “Is this a matter within 
‘my power or not?” And if it were not, he would 
dismiss it from his mind and not permit himself to be 
troubled about it. But there was one thing that he did 
most heartily fear—that in the region of things within 
his power he might fail to use his faculties to the best 
of his power. I have already mentioned, in my lecture 
on “Pleasure and Pain” that the Stoics carried this 
philosophical detachment to such a degree that when 
a man was thrown into prison he would not trouble 
himself about it, but would say to his jailors, “You have 
taken possession of that body that I used to call mine, 
and the responsibility for its welfare now devolves upon 
you; I shall not trouble my mind about it.” And the 
man would always regulate his affairs so that he would 
not become a slave to any material possessions; if he 
did not feel great enough in character to manage them 
without anxiety he would let them go and take to a 
simpler life. 


The school of the Platonists, and later the Neo- 
Platonists, however, found this doctrine insufficient. It 
did not satisfy their desire for a deep understanding 
of the nature of the mind itself, and the source from 
which it derived its strength. They put to themselves 
the question: “What is this mind, and whence comes 
its power?” And in order to make a study of that they 
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considered the nature of the best sort of mind—that of 
the genius. Now, to the Greeks, there were two best 
sorts of genius—that of the philosopher and that of the 
artist, which bore fruit of truth and beauty, respectively. 
Then the question went on, “Does the philosopher 
make truth with his mind, or does he discover it in the 
entire world?” Surely, he does not make it. ‘And is 
the great sculptor or artist an inventor or a copyist?” 
He ts a copyist. But let us not mistake the greatness 
of his function. He is above other men, because he 
sees beauty where they are blind, and adds to his 
highly developed perception of the beauty that lies in 
the true nature of things the skill to reproduce it under 
conditions that draw the attention of other men. Thus 
the artist is a teacher, and art does not exist for its 
own sake, but for the education of men so that they 
may at last see the beauty that is everywhere. Probably 
this sort of education is within the experience of most 
of us. You may, for example, have gone to look over 
a gallery of paintings, and exclaimed, as many do, 
before a splendid picture of a sunset, ‘“Why! Surely 
no such colors as these ever existed in the sky!” But 
the next time your eye fell upon a real sunset, you 
said with wonder, “There are the colors that the 
artist depicted on his canvas.” 


A. very modern aspect of this matter is to be seen 
in the achievements of scientific genius. With faith 
in the world and devotion to truth, the men of science 
have allied mankind with unseen and wonderful powers 
of Nature, and thereby enriched our lives enormously. 
There are no greater devotees than these, who have 
perfect faith in the rational or intelligible order of the 
world, yet more valuable by far than any material 
profit is the enrichment that they have brought to the 
growing mind of man, giving out a larger view, a 
stronger foundation of self-confidence, and enhance- 
ment of power. Their work exhibits almost in per- 
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fection the possibilities of man’s achievement when 
self-reliance and devotion blend in one act of mind. 

The argument from the foregoing examples is that 
the mind of man grows by contact with a greater mind 
that fills the world, that is seen as law in the great 
natural forces and the natural classification of all 
forms, as love in the law of evolution which is con- 
verting chaos into cosmos and bringing diverse things 
into organic unity, as power and stability in the beauty 
of perfect structures of form or sound with their bal- 
ance and poise—a stability to which the seer of beauty 
penetrates at the very heart of material being—did I 
not read over the door of this Music and Arts Hall, as 
I entered, ‘Art alone endures”? 


In another way the argument may be turned into 
the question: “If it takes the mind of the greatest 
genius among men merely to perceive and copy the 
original, what must be the nature of the genius by 
whom the original was brought into being?’ Bow 
down, then, before that Divine Mind which pervades 
the whole universe. In it lies the source of your under- 
standing, your love and your power. Reverence that, 
worship that, so that in the close contact with it that 
devotion gives you may imbibe its greatness and 
express it in your own life. 

One of the most illuminating ideas in Hindu scripture 
is that relating to the creation of the solar system. 
When God the Father (Shiva) told the Holy Spirit 
(Brahma) to form the universe, what did He do? He 
sat down in meditation, and as He thought the forms 
of matter came into being. Thought is the activity of 
consciousness ; motion is the activity of matter. Herein 
lies the secret of our present immortality, for those who 
care to meditate upon it. And just as in the material 
world we ally our bodily powers with the forces of 
steam and electricity in order to share in a life larger 
than that which this little body could provide; so 
surrendering ourselves with the science of the soul 
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to the uses of the divine thought and love and power 
that permeate the world, do we become part of a 
richer consciousness than what we formerly thought 
to be our own. Such is the value of devotion. 

There is an interesting story in one of the old Hindu 
books, intended for teaching the philosophy of life to 
children, about a pair of lapwings who built their nest 
on the ground near the sea. When the time for laying 
eggs came near, the hen asked the cock to arrange for 
a nest on the shore, and he selected a site quite close to 
the water. When she said that she feared that the sea 
might come up and carry away her eggs, her husband 
grew proud and aggressive, “As though that stupid 
ocean dare take my eggs away!” ‘The ocean, it was 
said, overheard this conversation and was much 
angered at the impertinence of the lapwing, so that 
night he obtained the help of the moon and reached up 
his arm, pretending it was the tide, and swept the eggs 
beneath the water. Then followed much scolding 
in that unhappy family; but the male bird would 
acknowledge no blame, and maintained that he would 
compel the ocean to return the eggs. 

At this stage of the story the children are told that 
the tittibha bird is so proud that it sleeps on its back 
with its legs in the air, in order to support the heavens 
in case they should fall. Well, the lapwing went 
round to the other birds, and requested them to join 
him in taking the water, out of the ocean and throwing 
it on the land. They told him that he was foolish, 
but he went to work alone, taking out the drops one 
by one and throwing them on the land. Soon others 
began to stand round and watch, and before long 
some of them joined in the work, impressed by his 
confidence and determination. And after a time all 
the birds had joined in, and there was a great com- 
motion and flapping of wings. At last all this commo- 
tion came to the notice of the lord of birds, Vainateya, 


one of God’s immediate attendants, and he came down 
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to inquire into the matter. But as soon as the ocean 
heard the sound of his wings, he put back the eggs in 
great fear and trembling, and the self-reliant birds 
had their way. It is a story of the blending of the 
two means of progress and success. To remove our 
imperfections is like taking away all the drops from 
the ocean, to gain all knowledge is an endless task; 
but the use of the mind to the best of its powers 
awakens those greater powers by which man’s con- 
sciousness links itself with the all-sufficing powers of 
the divine consciousness, and finds its success in that. 
In ancient days men were not so proud and blind. The 
heroes of the Greeks and the Hindus were not sup- 
posed, with their own small strength, to do the most 
marvellous things; but through the merit of their 
exceptional character and effort they received from 
the gods the powers and weapons needed for their 
exploits on earth. Self-reliance and devotion were 
seen to be one. 


The essential unity of self-reliance and devotion does 
not prescribe uniformity of character in men. But it 
would be a great mistake to assume that a man is 
not self-reliant because he is deeply devotional—quick 
to respond to greatness and earnest to follow a leader 
or teacher whose guidance has proved to be a great 
and lasting inspiration in his life. Such a one is an 
object of loving confidence and gratitude. It is well 
known that there are three ways in which we acquire 
knowledge and therefore guidance in life—by direct 
perception, inference and testimony—and men have 
different proportions of confidence in them. Very 


_ rarely do we find a well-balanced man, devoted without 


being a little narrow, or self-reliant without being a 
little narrow on account of pride. That does not mean, 
however, that in the development of a more complete 
character there is anything to suppress, for each quality 
needs to be added to the others, and nothing is to be 
taken away. Indeed, the loudest recommendations to 
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self-reliance often come from those who want fame and 
power, themselves to supplant some other in the 
devotional regard of the faithful. Let us rather 
realize that in first-class men devotion is a result of 
self-reliance; a union in which they know why they 
must for the present play the role of junior partner, 
with the smaller functions and responsibility, but the 
full use of their faculties—a condition that even the 
most jealous guardian of individual liberty could not 
declare incongruous or unwise. 

Is there really, then, any contradiction between these 
two things, self-reliance and devotion? From a few of 
the pages of human history it might seem so. But they 
are the history of human ignorance, not enlightened 
understanding. We are all familiar with the terrible 
story of the conflict between religion (so-called) and 
science in Europe; the one that stood for belief even 
without understanding, and the other that placed 
reliance upon the mind of man as the discoverer of 
God’s truth in the world. We know what horrors arose 
from that terrible religious dogma that man was essen- 
tially sinful, and for sinful man the use of his facul- 
ties, including his thought, was dangerous to the soul. 
But that mistake, with its results unfit for contempla- 
tion, is a thing of the past, and men of understanding 
now know that self-reliance and devotion are, as it were, 
two feet cn one body of knowledge, marching in 
closest alternation and essential union towards the per- 
fection of man’s inner life and its conscious union with 
the universal mind that is near enough to God to be 
God Himself for us. 


CHAPTER V 


MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


There is often great significance in a word. That is 
the case with the word Theosophy. In each of its 
parts there is a precise significance which marks out 
the attitude of the theosophist towards the world and 
the affairs of life. One of our English dictionaries 
defines Theosophy as the belief that man can know 
God. This comes very near to the truth, if we are 
careful to consider what we mean by God, and what 
is the nature of the knowledge by which it may be 
assumed that He can be known by man. 


Let us think of the ideas about God that we find in 
the world. That of the savage or primitive man, who 
bows before a stick or stone or tree or image, is that 
somehow and somewhere behind the image there is a 
Being having two distinct attributes—He is the master 
of all that the devotee thinks to be the world, and He 
is possessed of powers of consciousness, knowledge 
and feeling, in the highest imaginable degree. There is 
no essential difference between this idea and that of 
the civilized man ; he bows before a printed word, behind 
which he thinks of God the master of the world, omnip- 
otent, omnipresent, omniscient, without whose knowl- 
edge not a sparrow falls to the ground. The religious 
philosopher goes further because he has a wider knowl- 
edge of the world and a deeper understanding of the 
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nature of consciousness and its powers. When he 
speaks of God as the proprietor and manager of the 
world he understands the nature of possession, that 
man is very largely possessed by the things that he 
thinks he possesses, but that with God possession 
involves pervasion, and that God is to be found in 
Nature everywhere in the form of perfect law, as He 
is immanent as well as transcendent. ‘The essential 
idea to which all men who believe in the existence of 
God subscribe is that Nature or the world is not bereft 
of the principles that we find in our own consciousness 
in the form of will, love and idea, that distinguish con- 
sciousness from matter, and that from the greater mind 
of God his own powers of consciousness derive their 
sustenance and growth. 

In the light of this idea the most sceptical scientific 
man (if there be such a combination, truly) uncon- 
sciously recognizes the supreme mind, in the unques- 
tioning reverence and obedience that he pays to the 
laws of Nature from which he obtains two things: 
Knowledge of the rational order of the world of law 
and, in the process of its attainment, a greater develop- 
ment of his own mind. This is a form of religion, 
which means “to bind back” ; it is a course of develop- 
ment in which mind and the understanding of man are 
developed and brought nearer to the great mind that 
is expressed in the rational order of the world. With- 
‘out rational order outside him in the world, man could 
not have developed a mind; working in contact with it 
at the present time his mind grows by contact with 
that which is greater than itself. 

The instinct that makes the scientist trust in the 
rational order of things, acts also in the mind of man of 
feeling, and is seen at its best in the saint who puts 
similar faith in the moral order of things. He puts 
his faith in truth, in love, in self-sacrificing labor— 
because he feels within himself that this is best and 
must lead to the greatest good. And the great saints 
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of the world have always declared that faith to be 
justified, in that it has brought them to happiness and 
at last to illuminated understanding of the moral law 
that pervades the world. In contact with that, especi- 
ally in obedience to that, man’s moral nature grows, 
just as the mind or power of understanding of the more 
intellectual type of man grows by faith in the rational 
or intelligible order of the world. 

Thus in many ways men acknowledge the presence 
of God—the universal, ever-present mind, far greater 
than our own, by recognition of whom, in contact with 
whom, in obedience to whom, we grow. Great geniuses 
among men perceive this more readily than others, and 
if to their genius they add skill in execution they 
become the great teachers and leaders of our race. 
Such is the great artist, for example, who perceives 
the beauty that surrounds us far more certainly and 
more delicately than other men, and then reproduces it 
so that it strikes the attention of the common man. But 
his work has been largely in vain if his art does not 
educate other men to a perception of the beauty that he 
has seen. Between the artistic genius thus expressing 
beauty and the great religious teacher who tells us in 
beautiful words of the truth and love that he has seen 
in God’s world, there is no real difference of function. 
Both are teachers, and the things that they present to 
man, the works of their respective arts, are not in 
themselves of value but as a teaching, an education, 
that will make men direct perceivers of the beautiful, 
the good and the true in the world. Revelation, there- 
fore, resides not in the statue, nor in the words of a 
book, but always in the soul and life of each man; but 
the thing that is commonly called revelation is none 
the less of priceless value, because it helps to bring men 
to the true the revelation that is a recognition of God 
in life, in the whole of life. 

Herein lies the nature of the knowledge by which it 
may be understood that man can know God. Man with 
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his little powers of will and love and understanding 
comes ever more and more, as they develop, into a reali- 
zation of God’s infinite presence, through His laws, 
rational, moral and spiritual, in the world. Thus man 
is ever more and more realizing God by a similarity of 
nature ; he comes nearer and nearer to the omnipotence, 
omnipresence and omniscience which alone he can for- 
mulate to be God himself. In this sense man can know 
God, and know Him ever more perfectly as he grows 
more like Him. ‘To the theosophist God is in this 
world of His, and there is He to be sought. 

That brings us to the question of the theosophist’s 
outlook upon the world. To some people the world is 
somehow ungodly, and man must hope to escape from 
it to something better—it is the devil’s world. To 
the theosophist it is the scripture of God. For him 
no book can be a real revelation ; he may value a sacred 
book even more than the fiercest of its advocates, but 
for himself it must remain only a pointer to the truth. 
The truth is to be found in life, full of thought, good 
feeling and activity. 

You will find the marks of these fundamental beliefs 
in the theosophical science that is now before the world. 
They were expressed again and again throughout the 
ages in the philosophies of both Europe and Asia. 
There is the belief that each man is a pupil in the 
world school, that he must come again and again into 
the body in different nations, under different circum- 
stances, in different sexes, until he has developed the 
character that can be developed by human experience 
in this world, and has become a perfect man, very much 
nearer to God in condition of will and love and under- 
standing than just the average man can imagine. And 
this course of reincarnations takes place in God’s world 
of rational and moral order, so that each man brings 
upon himself the experiences that he needs for the 
exercise of the powers and the development of his 
character. 
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In its fundamental instruction Theosophy has a most 
decided message for both individual and community. 
It says to the individual: Develop your powers to the 
full; seek self-expression, enrichment of consciousness ; 
cherish your individuality. For each man is like a well 
dug in the desert of life, and some wells are deeper 
than others, and some are cut down deep into the 
ground and they bring up sweet water that can fertilize 
all the ground. So men of deep understanding, and 
love and will, reach with their developed characters 
into the depths of the spirit, and bring out from there 
the courage, the truth, the love, the inspiration of the 
spirit that fertilizes the more superficial fields of life 
for their less developed fellow-men. So it says to the 
individual, “Cherish your individuality for the sake of 
the community, develop your peculiar powers for the 
benefit of others, not for your own aggrandisement. 
This is the law. Selfishness will shrink your life; love 
will increase it; and you can only develop your powers 
to great things as you enter with unselfish love into 
the lives of your fellow-beings.” 

Similarly, it says to the community, “Cherish the indi- 
vidual above all. It is for this that the community 
exists, that it may help each one to perfect his own 
powers. Do not fall into that superstition which sub- 
stitutes means for ends, and regards the smooth work- 
ing of communal machinery and law as more important 
than its service to the individual, who at least is the 
source of your inspiration, strength and progress. 
Beware of the ancient story that union is strength; it 
is only seeming strength if it is not organic unity, but 
is simply the union of a bundle of sticks.” 

There is an old story—all are familiar. with it—about 
a man who taught his son that unity was strength by 
tying together a bundle of thin sticks. Each stick 
separately the young man broke with ease, but when 
they were bound together with a cord he was unable to 
break them. But where lay the strength? In the cord 
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that bound them together. Let one cut the cord, and lo, 
the sticks are as weak as ever they were. Such is not 
the strength we need in our social organizations, but 
the strength that is born of willing and loving and 
understanding co-operation in which each one brings 
some powers to be used in organic co-operation with 
those of his neighbor, for the common good. Just 
as in the human body the eye does not exist merely for 
the pleasure of sight, but has its individual powers and 
use for the whole body—for example, in order that the 
feet may be safely guided; and as the feet do not exist 
merely for the pleasure of walking and running, but in 
order that the other organs of sense and action may be 
carried in the body from place to place; so must the 
individual be with his powers and his service in the 
community at large; and the community must recog- 
nize this and cherish the individual as the source of all 
its strength. 

The individual in God’s world grows in the use of 
all his powers of consciousness, not simply of one. 
Therefore the sophia of Theosophy is wisdom; it can- 
not be merely knowledge. And there is this distinction 
between a wise man and a man of knowledge, that the 
one simply fills his mind with great quantities of infor- 
mation ; but the other seeks and uses knowledge that is 
related to the life of feeling and activity that is around 
him. Wisdom includes respect and even reverence 
for life, and activity in its service. Hence the activity 
of the theosophist, who must express his knowledge 
in life, and in the seeking of knowledge must concern 
himself specially with man, his relation to God and the 
world, and what is to be done about these things. 

This comes out clearly in the formulated objects of 
the Theosophical Society. The first of these is to form 
a nucleus of the universal brotherhood of humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or color. 
This is the chief thing; there is no Theosophy without 
this active life of love of one’s fellow beings, expressed 
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in intelligent work. Working under this object you 
will find theosophists taking part in many of the for- 
ward movements for human progress. There are, 
for example, the departments of politics, social reform 
and education. Let me trace one or two of the ideas 
for which people have been working in these fields, 
so as to show in what way Theosophy exerts its influ- 
ence. 

In international politics there is the idea that all 
nations are capable of forming a harmonious world- 
humanity, not by producing among them a uniformity 
of civilization, but by the appreciation of ability and 
merit wherever they are shown. This is common enough 
in the smaller communal life of our villages and towns. 
We have the different professions, for example, the 
engineer, the doctor, the artist, the teacher, the lawyer, 
the merchant, and we respect men in these professions 
if they do their special work well; and if I happen to 
say that Mr. So-and-so, our engineer, who built the 
city bridge, is a fine man and a useful citizen, I shall 
be surprised if some one replies, “Oh, no, not at all, 
he cannot write poetry or cure the sick.” Yet that is 
the attitude that is often included in popular patriotism, 
and each man is ready to think ill of another nation, 
because perhaps it has not the virtue of his own. 

The value of the different elements of the British 
nation is clearly to be seen in the process of the 
Empire’s growth. There is the engineering and colo- 
nization of the Scotsman, the organization and trading 
ability of the Englishman, the art of the Welshman, 
the adventure and imagination of the Irishman; each 
of these, keeping its own qualities, but using them in 
conjunction with the others, has played a great part in 
the building of a great empire that none of them could 
have built alone. And what is to be seen in this 
co-operative union may well be extended to the entire 
world; and will be possible when people are kinder in. 
their feelings and wiser in their judgment. A little 
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study reveals the fact that each nation has some lesson 
that it can best give to the soul that incarnates within 
it. There is the French vivacity, the German patience, 
the Spanish grace, the Italian art, the Russian mystic- 
ism, the British organization, the American push, the 
Japanese sensitiveness, the Indian philosophy, and 
many another nation with its special training for its 
sons. Sometimes people say that as long as there is 
patriotism there cannot be world unity; but we have 
taught patriotism to Indian students for years with 
nothing but benefit to all, because we have pointed out 
the precious treasure of the ages that India has gar- 
nered from the special work of her ancient philosophers 
and religious teachers, which has stamped itself on the 
whole nation, and given them a turn of mind and a 
culture of their own, and we tell the boys to cherish 
this treasure above all things, to live it in their lives, to 
preserve and develop it and present it as their national 
offering to all mankind. I remember many years ago, 
long before the League of Nations or anything of the 
kind became even a partially accomplished fact, there 
was a party of theosophists in New York, particularly, 
I think, who were printing impressive pamphlets and 
sending them out to leading politicians of the day. 


In the fields of social reform many theosophists will 
be found at work, prompted to it by their feeling that 
Theosophy must be practically expressed. There is, 
for example, the reform of criminal law and treatment. 


For long we have turned upon the criminal with 
anger and cast him out as unfit for our society. But 
the theosophist who believes that every man is to 
become perfect in the course of time, cannot accept 
this situation. To him the criminal is one less 
developed than his fellows, an undeveloped character, 
a baby, as it were, mentally and morally, one to be 
pitied and educated, not to be hated, punished and 
destroyed. 
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In educational work we have the same ideal express- 
ed. The child is not a new creature, but comes to us 
with a definite character of its own. We cannot make 
it what we choose, though we can warp it, like the 
gardner who trims his trees into the forms of peacocks 
and ducks. In the theosophical schools and colleges— 
and we have many institutions in the world—the 
method of the gardner is supreme. He tends the grow- 
ing plant, gives it the soil, the water, the sunshine 
that it needs, and protects it from the coarse weeds 
that might grow up about it and choke its natural 
growth. But he does not compel. He does not appeal 
to lower emotions by a rule of fear, and in his treat- 
ment of the mind he regards it not as a museum, but as 
a splendid tool to be sharpened and brightened and 
adapted to the uses of life. He is not a builder or a 
sculptor—moulder of matter into predetermined 
form—but deals with life. 


The second object of the Theosophical Society is to 
encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy 
and science, and in this field of work the theosophist 
is characterized by his impartial attitude. “A gentle- 
man,” said Confucius, “is impartial, but not neutral.” 
In the study of religions, for example, the theosophist 
will never compare the worst of one with the best of 
another. If he is studying Hinduism and Christianity 
he will seek the best in both. We know that in Christi- 
anity, for example, we have had and still have, many 
different degrees of interpretation and understanding, 
many of them offensive to our best judgment and 
feelings. We have had even the unparalleled horrors 
of the Spanish Inquisition, promoted as Christianity. 
The theosophist will seek the best in Christianity—the 
most Christlike aspect of it and when he compares this 
with the best of Hinduism or Buddhism or any of those 
great world religions which have won their way in the 
hearts of men because of their satisfying and uplift- 
ing qualities, he arrives at the great truth that God 
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has never left man without the guidance of great 
teachers and revealers, and that every great religion 
has the same essential message and guidance for men. 
A deeper study shows that generally each religion is 
best suited to the temperament of the people among 
whom it is found. The theosophist therefore speaks of 
the Brotherhood of great religious teachers, far beyond 
the quarrels and vanities of little men. 


The third object of the society is to investigate the 
unexplained laws of Nature and the powers latent in 
man. This is a work that but few members can under- 
take, for want of special ability and opportunity. But 
those who have worked in this line have given valuable 
information to the world as a result of their investiga- 
tions, not in the spirit of dogma, but in that of duty, as 
one who describes what he sees, but says to his 
hearers, “Make use if you like of what I say, employ it 
as a working hypothesis if you wish. But remember 
that the knowledge of man’s inner nature and the 
superphysical parts of the world will come with your 
own vision in the course of evolution. You can accele- 
rate your own unfoldment of power by your own 
efforts if you choose, and then you may have the satis- 
faction of verifying at first hand what I have seen.” 
Three rules may be mentioned in this department as 
making psychical investigation safe: A scientific spirit, 
self-control, and purity of life. These rules apply not 
only to the pursuit of knowledge about the invisible 
worlds of Nature, but also to the practices of concentra- 
tion, meditation and contemplation, which are used for 
the development of higher consciousness and the awak- 
ening of intuition and inspiration in their many forms. 


SELF DEVELOPMENT AND THE 
WAY TO POWER 


By L. W. RocErs 


How can we develop the latent powers within us? 
What is the method by which spiritual illumination can 
be reached? What are the laws governing soul growth? 
These are the oft-repeated questions that are dealt with 
by the author, who takes up in detail the qualifications 
required for occult development and spiritual progress. 
He specifically points out the three vital necessities which 
lie at the foundation of all occult unfoldment and the 
means by which, if one does not possess them, they may 
be evolved. Not only the qualifications needed but the 
methods to be followed are considered in detail. Paper 
covers only. 


Price 25c, postage free. 
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THEOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 


The American Theosophical Society, with head- 
quarters at 826 Oakdale Avenue, Chicago, owns and 
operates a printing and publishing business on its own 
property. It is the publisher of more than one hundred 
books, and innumerable pamphlets on Theosophy. The 
keynote of the business is service instead of profit 
and the purpose of the enterprise is to supply theo- 
sophical literature to all who may be interested. It has 
a Publicity Department that gives free pamphlets to 
those who want them. The address is: 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


826 Oakdale Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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HINTS TO YOUNG STUDENTS 
OF OCCULTISM 


By L. W. Rocers 


In this book the author turns from the scientific to the ethi- 
cal and occult view of life and deals with inner problems. 
Among the attractive chapters are the following: 


Thought Assimilation is Essential to Soul Growth. 
The Conditions of Spiritual Progress. 

Safe and Dangerous Mental Conditions. 
Conquering Delusions. 

The Fatal Delusion of Delay. 

The Wrong Road and the Right One. 


Four chapters are devoted to the evolution of the virtues. The 
following from the Preface shows the very useful ground cov- 
ered by the book: 


“Many who earnestly desire to escape from the bondage of 
the lower nature, and rise to spiritual illumination, are at a 
loss how to proceed, or even how to practically apply to daily 
life the occult information they may have gained by general 
reading. This little volume is an effort to assist them—hints 
on how to utilize time and energy—a few guide-boards in the 
evolutionary wilderness at doubtful turns in the road, indicating 
the advantageous way to go and displaying warning signs across 
some attractive by-ways that lead to perilous places.” 


Price 75c, postage free. 
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826 Oakdale Ave. 
CHICAGO 


MEMORY TRAINING 
By Ernest Woop 


Thousands of people complain that they have poor 
memories and are often vexed because they easily for- 
get most important matters that should be remembered. 

Such faults of memory can be eliminated. Amy- 
body can cultivate an excellent memory as certainly 
as he can learn typewriting. 

The value of a good memory can hardly be over- 
estimated. It enables one to remember what he has 
read and thus to have important facts always at his 
command. It enables him to recall some vitally im- 
portant conversation when events are about to be de- 
termined. by a phrase or a word. 

It enables him to come home with all of the dozen 
things he had in mind properly attended to instead of 
some of them being forgotten. 

It enables him to follow the thought of a lecturer 
and to keep within his mind the teaching given. 

It enables him to always be sure of his instructions 
and to avoid humiliating blunders in his work. 
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